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THE RISING OF THE SAP. 


Spring is in the air, although snow may come 
again. This morning I heard the first thrush 
sound his jubilant clarion, although I could not 
see his dappled form because of a sudden shower 
of sleety rain which blurred the windows. By 
noon the rain had vanished, and with it the 
lingering frost, and now the sky is flecked with 
soft white clouds, and in the welcome azure the 
sun shines brightly once more. Why, therefore, 
should I stay in-doors and limit my thoughts to 
the four walls of my parlour, when I may have 
the illimitable air to breathe in, the green woods 
to walk in, and Nature’s sweet society in which 
to expand my cramped ideas? In these grassy 
glades of Dunnikier I am certain that at last 
Nature is awake, and that her hidden processes 
of development are about to be revealed. I can 
trace the beginnings of spring in this delightful 
sense of rushing, dripping, twinkling thaw, which 
causes the little stream to flow so freely between 
its red clay banks, and sends it singing on its 
way with a merry clinking of broken floating 
ice. 

Movement and sound are the heralds of spring’s 
advent: the dumb monotony of the frost-bound 
months has fled, and every living thing hastens 
to renew itself and so fulfil the law of its being. 
Now the sap within the trees is steadily creeping 
upward; the rough bark feels the inward com- 
motion and responds to its farthest tiniest twig, 
as the sentient sap strains and trembles towards 
the magnetic heat and light of the sun; and 
every unobtrusive bush has a crown of faint 
suggestive colour, a misty purple, a flush of palest 
red, or a tinge of warm brown to bear witness 
that it is alive once more. 

How sphinx-like are those stately bare trees! 
How passive, how apparently unresponsive, they 
stand, and yet they are the embodiment of Nature’s 
yearly purpose of revival. They symbolise 
the unconquerable longing for light; inarticu- 
lately, they utter that which is a universal 
prayer, whether heard in the ery of the dying 


Goethe, or expressed in the blind striving upwards 
of sap and leaf and grass, and the eloquent devo- 
tion of sunflower and daisy. 

In this secluded path, minute forms of vegeta- 
tion have already pushed themselves above the 
moist soil; and indeed I did not realise how 
barren and drear the winter was until to-day, when 
I detect the various preparations which Nature 
is making for her spring transformation. Half 
hidden among bleached dead leaves and russet 
bracken peep the exquisite and perfumed blossoms 
of the wild strawberry, their tiny roses as pure 
as the snow which they have superseded ; and 
daisies, too, are beginning to unfold their pink- 
tipped fringes. Soon they will shine in thou- 
sands, a milky-way of silver stars upon the nether 
firmament of greensward ; soon, too, the many- 
jointed coltsfoot and the dandelion will strew 
their liberal coins along the path of the happy 
children who alone know the true value of 
Nature's gold. 

Already the bristling green spines of the whins 
are pointed with a radiant hint of the coming 
carnival of scented golden bloom ; and lo! here 
is the first, the very first, celandine of the year. 
Truly 

Thou hast come with half a call, 

Spreading out thy glossy breast 

Like a careless prodigal ! 
With delight I hail the golden star shining amid 
its dark foliage of heart-shaped green at the foot 
of the sheltering whins that skirt the gloomy fir 
plantation : it is the identical spot where I have 
found the first celandine in this glen for years, 
For there is a kind of heredity in spring. This 
little flower, for instance, is but a transient 
blossom, yet it has sprung from past generations 
of its race; the enamelled golden star has shone 
here in springs gone by—-long, long before I came 
to the woods to seek it; and it will shine in 
future springs to delight other eyes than mine. 
The laws of Nature are fixed and enduring ; but 
the expression of these laws in plant, in bird, in 
season, is fugitive and transient; therefore is 
this little celandine the heirloom of the ages, 
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therefore it belongs not to me alone but to all 
mankind. 

There is a quiet expectancy in the woods to-day 
which makes even the chance rustling of a leaf 
or the flutter of a hidden bird of importance. 
What does Nature see with that deep gaze of hers? 
For what is she waiting so intently ? 

Below the stirring of the sap, the pushing of 
many roots, the toilsome burrowing of mole and 


listens for the vibration which accompanies the 
revolutions of the globe ; she waits for the world 
to whirl round to the zenith and perfection of the 


long shall spring-time tarry in its coming ; already 
its initial wonders are completed underground— 


within: soon, soon the desire of the living sap 
shall be fulfilled; it shall reach the light, and 
find its supreme expression in myriad glistening 
buds, that shall burst their sheaths and shake 
out their leafy greenness to the sweet west wind 


firs shall light their cones of rosy flame, the down- 
trodden grass shall take heart again, and birds 
and insects and flowers shall rush into life with 
an impetuous haste defying all mere chronicling. 
But to-day that fertile perfection is still afar ; 
the trees are bare, and no screen of tenderest 
green swings from the undulant boughs of that 
mighty beech to veil the tell-tale initials which 
I see a love-lorn youth entrusting to the care of 


brown needles from the firs are heaped upon the 
verdant mosses.) The woodlands are wet with 


gossamer stretches among the naked bramble 


this hour with Nature! In her vague spring 
promise there lurks at once a retrospect and a 


unrest takes possession of the heart, the blood 


chilled by wintry dearth of thought and feeling, 
and the heart hastens to send forth fresh shoots 
of impulse wherewith to greet returning spring. 

I follow the wimpling stream that babbles 
of the unknown sea to which it is hastening, 
as it winds between gaunt columns of red-limbed 
firs, and observe numbers of comical little birds 
hanging on to the clay banks in some inscrutable 
manner; others wading in the shallow current, 
and hopping from stone to stone in search of 
insects, or preening their piebald plumage on 
the mossy bridge formed by a fallen tree. These 
tiny birds are wagtails, and it is interesting to 
observe their quick erratic flight—a sort of airy 
see-saw, determined probably by the efforts to 
escape made by the flies which are to me invis- 
ible. 

The rooks, too, are very busy in the tall elms 
beyond the firs; they rock amid the leafless 


miner, below a hundred explainable noises, she | 


year. How fast the world is whirling! Not for | 


for Nature, like genius, develops silently and from | 


the sheltering Dryad; and the grass is strewn with | 
the drifted dead leaves of last autumn, and the | 


the rime of the early morning, and a chilly white | ‘mee 
ee “4 ; ) | through your veins just as the sap flows through 


: : .. | the passive boughs of the trees, and, before you 
sprays. And yet what full delight there is in | ny ms ge ae ge rae 


stirs in an eager fashion through veins long | 


boughs as if they were testing the strength of 
the swinging platform whereon they intend to 
establish their commonwealth, and in another 
clump of elms they seem to be engaged in patch- 
ing up their old nests, conducting their frugal 
economy with a most prodigal expenditure of 
talk. 

The glen just at this point is somewhat solemn 
and oppressive, and my feet lag among the 
tangled creeping plants and trailing wreaths of 
frost-carmined ivy. The influence of the firs is 
upon me, and I know that a feeling of solitude 
is waiting to assail me within their sombre groves. 
I miss, too, the snowdrops that transform a 
certain brown hill into a white and tremulous 
alp, and the fragile white-hooded wood-sorrel 
that I know is blooming in another belovid 
wood, bending over its sensitive trefoil foliage 
with an evanescent grace that will depart long 
before the ash-buds burst their black sheaths ; 
and never in this sombre wood have the ‘ peaceful 
spears’ of the daffodils pierced the damp red clay. 
But thanks to the poet, we can enjoy the ‘jocund 


| company’ of the wind-blown daffodils even in 


. 5 s , Winter—even when the frost-flowe ure 
and magic rain of spring. Every tree shall be | . , ers obscure the 


clad in silvan beauty ; even the rugged evergreen | 


pane—by means of 


That inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 


I will not venture to-day within the noble 
temple of tall firs whose vistas open out as far 
as eye can reach. It is a fit chamber wherein 
to entertain noble thoughts and to adore the 
spirit of beauty, who has a home here if any- 
where on earth. But see you this mossy stump 
of a lightning-blasted oak? This is my chair 
of Merlin. Here in high midsummer I often 
sit and ‘lose myself that I may save myself’ 
Will you try it? Mark how the enchantment 
of the magic chair begins to take effect. Lo! 


' the dust which you share with Nature is trans- 


formed and purified. Inspiration begins to flow 


are aware of it, a spring-tide of the heart is 


| yours as surely as that leaves shall soon be 
. | green again upon every tree, for material Nature 
hope ; regret and joy are strangely commingled, 


and material humanity have passed through the 
alembic of immortal spirit, and both are instinct 
with that essence which is the source of all 
life. 

But now I have arrived at the top of the 
glen, and it is with a feeling of satisfaction that 
I find myself upon the broad highway, for there 
is no denying that in the green solitudes which 
I have left behind I felt merely an intruder 
and a spectator, of far less importance in Nature’s 
eyes than the meanest hare that ever limped 
along her dusky moon-haunted leas. The high- 
way stretches broad and gray between hedges of 
beech and hawthorn, through the leafless branches 
of which I obtain a glimpse of undulating fur- 
rowed fields, separated from the woodlands by 
green and winding footpaths that are a continual 
joy to the lover of Nature, for their leisurely 
curves are innocent of those perfidious ‘short- 
cuts’ that tell of human hurry. 

Time is measured here by the slow-moving 
shadow of yonder solitary tree standing in the 
midst of that half-ploughed field from which a 
lark has just sprung singing into the sunny sky, 
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and by the ever-changing procession of the flowers 
which love to follow mankind, and to glorify 
with their bright approval the margins of his 
well-tilled fields. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN, 
CHAPTER XIIL 


SNELLING, taking his seat at the breakfast table 
punctually at eight o'clock on the morning of 
John’s disappearance, folded his paper conveniently 
for the study of the market quotations, poured 
out his coffee, and attacked the dish of ham and 
eggs provided for him like a man who meant 
business. He did a little Corn Exchange gambling 
in his way, and the quotations of that morning 
were unfavourable to his speculations, so that he 
was a little out of temper, and was prepared to 
be something more of a martinet than usual. A 
little temper, as he found by experience, gave an 
edge to appetite, and he cleared the dish before 
him with unwonted expedition. When he had 
finished, he gave an angry jerk to the bell. 

‘Where’s that boy, Mrs Winter?’ he asked, 
swelling himself with offended and _ offensive 
dignity. ‘I look to you to teach him better 
manners than this—keepin’ his elders waiting’ 

‘You don’t seem to have waited, sir,’ said the 
housekeeper. 

*Hillo !’ returned Snelling, ‘you’re a-beginning 
to chop logic, are you? I should ha’ thought 
you’d had enough of that with that husband of 
yours. When I talk of the b’y keeping his 
elders waiting, I talk of the b’y’s intent, and the 
hobvious natural result of his action.—Send him 
here at once ; and tell him that if he doesn’t come 
along pretty sharp, he’ll find a flea in his ear 
when he does come. Just you tell him that, and 
don’t take the trouble to answer me back again in 
future when I speak to you.’ 

The pale housekeeper accepted this with becom- 
ing meekness, and left the room. After the lapse 
of some ten minutes, Snelling rang again, and she 
returned. 

‘I’ve looked for Master Vale everywhere, sir, 
and he isn’t in the house.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Snelling. ‘Tell him there’s 
no breakfast for him when he comes. Children 
must be taught orderly habits. I was taught 
orderly habits myself when I was young, and 
I’ve lived to be thankful to them as instructed 
me.’ 

Mrs Winter set the breakfast things upon a 
tray, and was about to leave the room, when 
her master again addressed her, ‘Isaiah’s got 
his orders for the day, and I’ve got business 
to do at Lichfield. I shall be back by tea-time. 
You needn’t trouble to cook anything. You and 
Master Vale can make shift with the cold mutton, 
and we'll have it hashed for to-morrow.—You can 
go.’ 

_ There was something which soothed his vanity 
inordinately in the burly patronising dismissal 


with which he always closed an interview with 
a dependent. He was better tempered after this 
slight show of authority than he had been before 
it, and he set out upon his two-mile walk to the 
railway station in tolerably good spirits. He 
rarely for a moment forgot in his waking hours 
that fell intent of his with regard to his ward 
and nephew, though he never allowed the veil 
of respectable purpose which overhung it to be 
withdrawn for more than the merest flash of 
time. It was not his fault, he told himself, if, 
in spite of the most earnest application on the 
part of John’s schoolmaster, and of the most 
constantly tormenting vigilance on his own, the 
boy grew sillier and more vacant day by day. 
Mr Snelling had good hope, though he told 
himself that he had a serious fear of it, that 
in course of time his ward might degenerate 
into mere idiotecy. He spoke about this with a 
weighty aspect of decent sorrow to a dozen people 
whom he met that day ; and one or two of them, 
over a pipe and brandy-and-water after the 
farmers’ ordinary, agreed that it weighed on 
Snelling’s spirits, and was a sore affliction to 
befall any man who had neither chick nor child 
of his own. 

He did his day’s business, and went home 
again, to learn that Master Vale had not pre- 
sented himself at dinner-time. Without being 
much disturbed in any way by this intelligence, 
but thinking that it might open up the way to 
wholesome discipline, he took his hat and walking- 
stick and strode off to see Macfarlane. The boy 
had not been to school. Even yet, there was 
nothing very surprising or remarkable. The day 
had been unusually fine for the season of the 
year, and Snelling decided that John had played 
truant. 

The schoolmaster told him something of the 
events of the previous day, and Snelling nodded 
in grave approval of the history. ‘He’s played 
truant, he said, ‘to avoid a hiding. Now, if 
I had to do with a boy’s education, that’d be 
as short-sighted a policy as he’d ever learn how 
to start upon.’ 

‘Why, yes, sir” Mr Macfarlane assented ; ‘it 
is not a long-sighted policy. But boys, Mr 
Snelling, live very much in the present, and are 
not accustomed to look far into the future.’ 
Macfarlane offered this pearl of wisdom to his 
client with a manner so impressive that Snelling 
received it quite respectfully. 

‘You are experienced in their ways, Mr Mac- 
farlane,’ he responded, ‘and I mek no doubt 
that you will be able to give an account of my 
nevew John when the time comes.’ 

So they parted with the mutual unexpressed 
understanding that whip and rein should be 
applied to nephew John with increased severity ; 
and Snelling went home to await the truant’s 
return, and on his way prepared an address for 
which he augured the most pleasing results in 
his own interest. 

When the early spring dark had fallen and 
John was still absent, the good man was trou- 
bled by conflicting hopes and fears. There was 
a railway cutting in progress in Castle-Barfield 
in these days, and a month or two before, a boy 
had been killed by a clay-laden line of lorries 
running down a steep incline. The memory of 
this disaster dwelt in Snelling’s mind, and if 
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anything like it should have befallen John, he 
felt that it would only be fitting and natural. 
Providence would have dealt well with him in 
removing that absurd obstruction which stood 
between him and the estate he had so strong 
a moral right to. He was not an imaginative 
man by nature, but fancy woke at this delightful 
possibility, and he saw with unusual clearness 
the things that would happen if his thought 
were true. He even planned John’s funeral, 
and practised a little bit of economy by a second 
employment of the gloves and hatband he had 
worn at the funeral of John’s father. Then fancy 
carried him a little further, and he saw him- 
self established in the house of the late John 
Vale, farming his own land, and respected on 
all sides as a typical English yeoman. If he 
had known better how to be ambitious, his ambi- 
tions might have soared higher with him; but 
beyond that estate of English yeoman he knew 
not how to carry himself in imagination. There 
was a desire in his mind—so deeply rooted that 
he was nine-tenths unconscious that he was 
unconscious of its value—to own land, to be an 
actual proprietor of so much soil. Very few of 
his ideas presented themselves with neat edges. 
He was a stupid man, and most of his mental 
perceptions were blurred ; but the joy of being 
absolute master, lord, and owner of a single 
acre presented itself with a definiteness which 
hardly any other conception could have com- 
manded. 

He was an intensely respectable man, and went 
to church with admirable regularity every Sunday, 
and there weleomed the creed that he who wishes 
the death of another is in his heart a mur- 
derer. But there is nobody so morally hopeless 
as the man who being gangrened considers him- 
self sound. 

Snelling had his lecture ready; but John never 
came to hear it. He waited until midnight, 


had long since returned from his business ex- 
cursion in the country, and Mr Snelling found 
himself at length so moved that he was impelled 
to send for him and ask his opinion of the 
case. 

‘Well, gaffer,’ said Isaiah, when Snelling, with 
a laborious concealment of his own hopes, had 
laid the position of affairs before him, a gr Bens} 
think the best thing to be done would be to 
give notice tothe police.’ He offered this advice 
half in uncertainty as to the wisdom of his own 
action. 

‘The lad may have stayed somewhere,’ said 
Snelling, who was in too pleasing a state of doubt 
to desire to dissipate his own hopes too early. 
‘Him and young Gregg at the Hargate Hollow 
was always great companions ; and as I learn at 
the school, where I’ve made inquiries already, 
John and young Gregg was both chastised there 
yesterday, and they may have played truant 
together in revenge. Then, it’s quite as like as 
not as, being loaded with a guilty conscience, the 
by may have got himself smuggled in by his 
companion. 

‘Well, said Isaiah, with an air which might 
have betokened guilt to a more intelligent observer, 
‘it’s like enough that there might be something 
in that idea, master. Perhaps 1 might walk over 


and was more fluttered by his imagination than | 
he ever had been in his life before. Isaiah | 


'to Farmer Gregg’s in the morning and make 
inquiries ?’ 

‘You may, Isaiah,’ said Snelling, with all the 
dignity appertaining to the position he had held 
in fancy for the last two hours. ‘You had better 
| set out pretty early. In the meantime, it’s quite 
onlikely that we shall hear anything more of 
the lad to-night, and we ’d best go to bed.’ 
| ‘Very well, gaffer,’ said Isaiah ; ‘1’ll set off 
first thing.’ 

Snelling stopped him before he had reached 
the doorway. ‘Hold on,’ he said ; ‘I'll go myself. 
Have me called at six o’clock, and tell your 
missus to get a cup of coffee ready.’ 

This terminated the interview; and Isaiah, who 
was unused to concealment, was not sorry to 
escape. His wife was full of womanly doubts 
and terrors, and he had hard work to keep his 
secret from her. 

Snelling set out next morning, according to 
promise, and found Farmer Gregg at breakfast. 
Grege was a man whose long association with 
cattle seemed to have bred a certain bovine like- 
ness in himself, a short-faced, red-complexioned 
man, with something of the immovable rigour 
and dull angry resolution of a bull going at a 
gate. He was thick-necked, thick-set, and short- 
sighted, and carrying his head always a little 
bowed and thrust forward, looked with his myopic 
scowl as if he were ready to charge anybody or 
anything at any moment. He was not a bad- 
hearted fellow in the main; but he had been 
bred in the harsh old school, in which pain was 
somehow supposed to be a good thing tor chil- 
dren ; and he thought that he did no more than 
his fatherly duty by carrying on to the account 
of his son the bitter and cruel sore a father 
built on his own pattern had so rigorously kept 
with him. For the rest, he was the soul of 
honesty and bull-headed self-opinion, as obstinate 
as he could stick, and utterly loyal to the con- 
victions which had been born with him, whether 
they led him to despise the new-fangled inven- 
!tion of oileake, to reverence the Church and 
(Queen, or to hate and despise all foreigners. 

In his own way he had been disturbed by his 
son’s disappearance. The open door, the broken 
money-pot, and the ransacked box in Will’s 
chamber, had already told him the story of a 
probable flight. So far, for he was a man who 
never thought in a hurry, he had resolved on 
nothing more than to repeat the dose which, to 
his mind, had brought on the disease. If any 
boy of his were so obstinate as to persist in 
refusing to be cured by that medicine, it was 
likely to go hard with him; and any notion 
of changing the treatment according to any 
symptoms exhibited by the patient was out of 
the question. 

‘That thee, Snelling?’ said he, when his Castle- 
3arfield neighbour appeared. ‘ What’s the news 
with thee ?’ 

‘I thought it might have happened,’ Snelling 
answered, ‘my nephew and your son Will being 
such close companions, as the lad might have been 
here. He’s been missing all night; and seeing 
that he’s no better than a bit of an idiot, and 
can’t rightly be held responsible for his actions, I 
thought it my duty to make inquiries about 
him.’ 

‘He’s missing too, is he?’ asked Gregg, glancing 
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short-sightedly at his visitor from under his brows, 
as if he were making ready to butt at him, and 
only waiting to choose the spot where action 
would be most effective. ‘Ah! there’s a pair on 
’em, then.’ 

‘You mean to tell me as your lad’s gone too, 
Mr Grevg?’ asked Snelling. 

‘Yes,’ the farmer answered ; ‘he’s made a clean 
bolt on it. He’s broke his money-box, packed up 
a little parcel o’ things, and was off yesterday 
morning afore daybreak. I gin him a lacing the 
day before yesterday, and I suppose he’s took 
offence at it. I run away from this ’ere very 
house myself when I was a lad; but my 
feyther he ketched me up at Stafford, and gie 
me such a hiding then and there that I settled 
down in great contentment afterwards, and was 
no more trouble to him. I remember it as if 
"twas yesterday.’ 

‘Ah! said Snelling slowly, ‘they’ve gone 
away together, have they? And what do you 
reckon to do about it, Mr Gregg? 

‘Reckon to do about it?’ the farmer answered. 
‘Well, I don’t know as I reckon to do anything 
about it in particular. To look for a runaway lad 
about the country ’d be like looking for a needle 
in a haystack. He’ll come back, | reckon ; and 
when he does, we shall make up our accounts 
tovether and go on again. I don’t bear the lad 
no malice for pluckin’ up a bit of a sperrit ; and 
when he’s got tired of being hungry, he’ll find 
his way back to the manger, and then we’ll see 
who’s master, him or me.’ 

Whether on the whole it were not as well that 
John should run away and be no more heard of, 
as that he should be got out of the way by any 
lengthier process, Snelling could not say for the 
moment. There was the possibility of a doubt 
everywhere. If he stayed at home, he might 
recover his wits in spite of the best intentions ; 
and if he ran away he might come back one of 
these days to claim his own. There was a 
plaguey absence of certainty about the business as 
it stood. 

‘We must do something, Mr Gregg,’ he said 
solidly. ‘If there’s no news of ’em in a day or 
two, we shall have to advertise.’ 

Gregg had a great respect for Snelling’s intelli- 
gence. Snelling was not over-educated, to his 
mind, but had yet a trifle more book-learning 
than the run of people in his condition. There 
was a sensible difference between his English and 
that of the majority of his compeers ; and though 
he talked in a good old-fashioned Barfield accent, 
he never condescended to thee and thou with any- 
body, and being a competent, solid, and well-to-do 
man, this reticence in familiarity helped to give 
him a certain personal weight. The idea of adver- 
tising was novel to the farmer, and on that ground 
alone would have seemed objectionable. Still, 
there was no denying that the world was changing, 
and that progress was the order of the day; and if 
so respectable and conservative-minded a neigh- 
bour as Snelling thought it was the right thing to 
advertise, perhaps it might be. 

‘Thee wootn’t have had breakfast yet, Snell- 
ing, he said, when he had given these dim 
reflections time to form. ‘ Thee’st better sit down 
and pick a bit. Theer’s a cold goose i’ the eup- 
board, and the beer’s my own brewing.’ 

Mr Gregg had never yielded to the effeminate 


innovations of tea and coffee, and he counted good 
ale among the greatest blessings which had been 
bestowed on man, In his childish days he had 
heard his grandfather speak with scorn of the 
village Squire who had ‘gone foreigneering and 
had brought home yarbs to make slops with ;’ and 
the grandfatherly despite had entered into him 
and become a part of him. Snelling assented to 
his invitation, and did justice to the cold goose 
when it came. Before he left, it was decided that 
if the boys were absent for a week, handbills 
should be printed and placed in the care of the 
police, and that a joint reward of ten pounds 
should be offered for such intelligence of the 
fugitives as should lead to their return. 

‘It’s to be understood, look thee, said Gregg, 
‘as if my lad comes back and thine doesn’t, I find 
a fiver for the man as brings him ; but if it’s thy 
lad as is found and not mine, it’s thee as pays the 
money.’ 

Snelling agreed to this, and they separated to 

await events. Nothing being heard of the boys at 
the expiration of a week, the services of the Bar- 
field auctioneer, who was an acquaintance of 
Snelling’s, were called into requisition over a glass 
of grog and a pipe ; and a description of the miss- 
ing boys was drawn up, from which it might have 
been inferred that young Gregg was a hardened 
habitué of the Old Bailey in aspect, and that 
John was an idiot of theatrical pattern. Both the 
boys’ names, their ages, and their dress were 
accurately set forth, and the names and addresses 
of Robert Snelling, Corn-Factor, Castle-Barfield, 
and William Gregg, of Hargate Hollow, Beacon- 
Hargate, were set forth in evidence of the respon- 
sibility of their owners. The hand-bills were 
seattered far and wide ; but week after week went 
by and nothing came of them. Month after 
month went by and nothing came of them. 
Snelling made a mighty to-do in his own slow, 
respectable manner, as might have been expected 
of him. Farmer Gregg being tempted by the 
eculiar suppleness of a riding-whip offered him 
y an itinerant vendor on a market-day, bought 
it and laid it by as a means of welcome for Will’s 
home-coming. But as the slow days and weeks 
and months dragged on, and brought no tidings, 
his mind changed slowly, and one night, about 
Christmas-time, he broke the whip into pieces and 
burned it, for his dour heart misgave itself, and 
some dim stirrings of fatherly affection made 
themselves felt there. But he said nothing, and 
was supposed to feel nothing; whilst Snelling 
was pathetic about his bereavement, and was 
popularly believed to be somehow aged by it. 

It was in the likelihood of things that with 
every day that passed him by, his hold upon 
John’s belongings should seem more and more 
secure, and that ina very little while he should 
begin to feel as if the landed and funded pro- 
perties were actually his own. He was sole 
executor, and there was therefore nobody to come 
in between him and his dreams. In case of the 
boy’s death or disappearance, he was heir-at-law, 
and he had undisturbed possession already. 

When John had been absent for a year, Uncle 
Robert found an excellent opportunity for dis- 
posing of his business as a corn-factor. He had 
put a farm-bailiff into the house of his deceased 
cousin and had run the farm for a year past. He 
gave this personage a quarter’s notice after the 
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sale of the business, and installed himself in the 
farmhouse with Mrs Winter as housekeeper, and 
Isaiah to assist in the superintendence of the mill 
and malt-house. He lived religiously on his own 
income, and kept books in which he set down to 
a farthing the receipts of his nephew’s property. 
He was fond of displaying these to his cronies, 
and of saying what a pretty penny the lad would 
have come in for if he fod never taken it into his 
poor injured head to wander off, Heaven alone 
knew where, and leave these fair possessions 
behind him. 

‘Dear, dear, Mr Snelling would say, ‘if this 
had only fell into my hands ’ears ago, I might 
have married a second time and had children o’ 
my own. And now, even if the poor lad should 
never turn up again, what’s the good of it to me ? 
I’ve more than enough of my own, and riches is 
nothing but a trouble to a lonely man.’ 

So altogether Mr Snelling was highly respected, 
and grew in favour and repute. 


FOREIGN 


ConsIpERING the marked love of everything 
aristocratic with which we as a race are credited, 
there is confessedly an inconsistency in the 
manner in which English people generally regard 
the matter of foreign rank. Whether it be that 
the veneration in question has been too cruelly 
played upon by a number of unprincipled adven- 
turers bearing high-sounding titles, or whether it 
be that a century or so of continental revolutions 
has driven to our shores a crowd of sorely im- 


TITLES. 


poverished noble émigrés, it is impossible to deny 
that we show a marked indifference to the claims 
of foreign rank to that awe-inspiring power which | 


is possessed by titles of native origin. To some 
extent, of course, this feeling may in a sense be 
traced to the absence of any easily available 
means of reference as to the social status of any 
new acquaintance claiming to belong to the 
foreign nobility. Burke, Debrett, or Lodge are 
ractically within a moment’s call to settle any 
ispute or doubt respecting English persons of 
title ; but not so the Hof Kalendar, the Almanach 


de Gotha, Bachelin-Deflorenne, or Count Litta’s | 


bulky tomes. 


On account of this difficulty of obtaining 


accurate or even inaccurate information respect- | 


ing the foreign nobility, there exists in the 
Anglo-Saxon mind on both sides of the Atlantic 
a nebulous state of knowledge as to the bearings 
of foreign rank, and apparently a depreciatory 
estimate of its real social value. Perhaps this in 
a measure is due to the fact of the very large 


number of persons who by foreign rules of | 
heraldry enjoy the privilege not merely of noble | 


birth but of its attendant right to title, a view 


to some extent justified by the statement that | 


in one Russian family alone, the Galitzins, six 
hundred of its members are entitled to rank as 
‘Princes,’ 
title is more generally misunderstood in England 
than that of ‘Prince.’ Though we in our country 
solely associate such a title with the children of 
our sovereign or those of a reigning foreign ruler, 
it should not be forgotten that, heraldically speak- 
ing, all English Dukes, Marquises, and Earls are 
‘Princes, a statement which will perhaps serve 


somewhat to explain how it comes about that it 
is not every foreign Prince who is a ‘Royal 
Highness,’ There are indeed foreign Dukes who 
rank above Princes: the Italian Brancaccio family 
were created Princes in 1391, and Dukes only 
three hundred years later. In France, which 
though at present ruled by a republic, still 
tenaciously retains socially many of its mon- 
archical traditions—there are Dukes whose eldest 
sons bear the title of Prince. Thus, the children 
of the Duc de Broglie, who is a Prince of the 
Holy Roman Empire, are all Princes, and their 
lineal descendants in the male line. The children 
of the Belgian Due de Looz are likewise Princes 
and Princesses. Though abroad it has of late 
grown into a too commonly observed custom for 
those of recognised noble birth to be addressed 
by the title of their fathers, yet heraldically, as 
with us, that right rests solely with the head of 
the house, the eldest son, while assuming the 
| family name, taking the next rank, Thus, the 
eldest son of a Duc de Choiseul will be a Marquis 
de Choiseul ; his second son, Comte de Choiseul ; 
his third, Vicomte ; and so on. 

Had such a custom prevailed in England as 
exists abroad, and which permits each member of 
a noble family to assume the rank of its chief, it 
is curious to think how numerous would be the 
personages in this country bearing titles. Allow- 
ing that all the posterity of the head of the 
Buccleuch family, whom we may term Baron Scott, 
belonging to the lesser nobility, claimed a right 
to bear his title, Barons Scott would have been 
counted by hundreds. It is not, therefore, very 
astonishing to learn, on the authority of Sir W. 
Lawrence, that in Russia there are over half a 


In this connection, perhaps no foreign | 


million of nobles; in Austria, some three hun- 
dred and forty thousand nobles; in Spain, a 
|eentury ago, there were nearly half a million ; 
‘while in France at the Revolution there were 
;three hundred and sixty-five thousand noble 
‘families, though of these latter there were only 
{four thousand of ancient gentility. The very 
| considerable number of nobles is of course ex- 
| plained by the fact that the class whom we 
should term ‘gentry’ are, abroad, included among 
' the nobility. 

But if we in England show our ignorance as 
to the real value of foreign titles, nothing could 
be more amusing than the erroneous impression 
held even among educated foreigners as to 
the relative position of our nobility and gentry. 
Of this latter and most important factor in our 
social system, continental society takes no account, 
as being unprovided with any title; a similar 


| distinction accorded to the younger sons and 
| daughters of peers, whose right to nobility it is 


very difficult to induce a foreigner to understand. 
On the Continent, the impression prevails that no 
Englishman can be noble who does not bear the 
title of ‘Lord,’ and it is a point which demands 
no small linguistic fluency to succeed in con- 
vincing a German that our English barony of the 
realm is not of the same rank as the pettiest 
| Austrian Baron who can buy his title for a few 
pounds. That there should be Baronets whose 
families, like those of the Temples, the Watkin 
Wynns, the Tichbornes, the Chetwodes, and the 
Burdetts, were noble long prior to the Conquest, 
while the Premier Baron of the House of Lords 


|(Lord De Res) dates only from a century after 
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that period, constitutes a source of dire perplexity 
to the foreign mind, which freely confesses to an 
utter inability to seize the exact heraldic and 
social position of a Baronet ; and yet in Germany, 
and indeed all over the Continent, the uralt, or 
nobility whose patents were granted so long ago 
as to be ‘time out of mind,’ are held in the 
highest esteem. The fact that there exists no 
established canon by which accurately to gauge 
the relative values of English and continental 
titles has often been a source of much heart- 
burning and mortification to travelling Britons 
of gentle birth but untitled rank, and of no 
small social advantage to many a petty foreign 
nobleman exiled to our shores. 

Among the foreign nobility, none hold a higher 
or prouder rank than the so-called mediatised 
Princes of Germany, the descendants of those 
rulers whose principalities, on the dissolution of 
the German Empire in 1806, were annexed and 
absorbed into the kingdom of Prussia, the rulers 
of the separate states forming which, still retain 
their titular rank and are accorded semi-regal 
honours. Such mediatised Princes enjoy the style 
of ‘Prince,’ and are addressed as Durchlaucht, or 
Serene Highness. Of the many German Princes 
who belong to this rank, none, perhaps, is better 
known in England than Count Gleichen, who, 
before his marriage into our English aristocracy, 
bore, as brother of the then reigning Prince, the 
title of Prince Victor of Hohenlohe-Langenburg. 
The nephew of Her Majesty, Prince Leiningen, 
finds a place in the list of the mediatised Princes ; 
next to whom, in foreign titular precelence, rank, 
by a decision of the German Diet some sixty years 
ago, the Counts who are entitled to the style of 
Erlaucht, or Most Illustrious. Directly associated 
with the ‘Most Illustrious Counts’ may be reck- 
oned at least one English peer, the Duke of 
Portland, who, as a descendant of Bentinck, the 
favourite of William III. of Orange, is thus 
closely allied to one of the noblest of the foreign 

atrician families, the head of which, Count 
Villiam Bentinck, resides in the country of his 
family’s adoption. 

In the consideration of the questions of foreign 
titles, few points are more interesting than this 
close connection of our aristocracy with that of 
the Continent, not merely through marriage, but 
through direct descent or personally gained dig- 
nity. Thus, on the long list of the Princes of the 
Holy Roman Empire who follow in rank ‘the 
Illustrious Counts’ may be enumerated no fewer 
than three English peers: the Duke of Marl- 
borough, the Duke of Leeds, Earl Cowper ; Lord 
Arundell of Wardour and Lord Denbigh being 
Counts of the Holy Roman Empire. Though 
the present heads of the Denbigh and Howard 
families respectively are permitted to bear their 
foreign titles, it was not without some opposition 
from the government on their original assump- 
tion. The Fieldings—who claim to be a younger 
branch of the Hapsburgs, Emperors of Austria— 
were plain ‘Esquires’ in the land of their adop- 
tion, and only obtained their Earldom through 
their connection with the Villiers ; while Thomas 
Arundell of Wardour, in spite of his services 
against the Turks, only received his peerage at 
the hands of Queen Elizabeth, his cousin, in order 
that his English rank might outbalance that of 
his foreign title. ‘1 would have my dogs wear 


my own collar, shrewdly remarked Queen Bess 
on the occasion ; and this is the view that to our 
own day has been retained in this country re- 
specting the English assumption of foreign titles, 
which are only borne by direct permission of the 
sovereign. By this right, and this right only, the 
Duke of Hamilton bears the French title of Duc 
de Chatelhérault, in France—long disputed with 
him by the Duke of Abercorn : by this right the 
Duke of Wellington bears the style of Prince of 
Waterloo in Belgium, and other foreign titles ; 
the Earl of Nelson, Duke of Bronté in Italy; 
the Earl of Clancarty, the additional style of 
Marquis of Heusden in the Netherlands; and 
before his recent accession to the English peerage, 
Lord Rothschild, the Austrian barony by which he 
was so well known. 

On any other ground, the assumption of foreign 
titles in England is purely a matter of courtesy, 
which might possibly be set aside by a punctilious 
Lord Chamberlain, if the holder desired to be 
‘presented’ at court. Socially, however, such 
delicate points are not pressed; hence, a titled 
foreigner enjoys many advantages in that com- 
plicated code of precedence, the adjustment of 
which causes so much trouble to hostesses who 
entertain distinguished guests, and in the legal 
arrangement of which the bearer of foreign rank 
finds no place. None the less, it is a courteous 
concession for the head of a foreign house of 
undisputed nobility, whether Prince, Duke, or 
Count, to take his place after an English Duke. 
The existence of = a concession is traced to the 
still surviving traditions of the fascinating days 
of chivalry, when in the lists of a tournament a 
foreign knight’s rank was never questioned, but 
precedence freely allowed him. 

No foreign, though more particularly no French 
title holds a more esteemed place than that of 
‘Marquis,’ which, indeed, socially may be said to 
rank above that of Duke, for the very simple 
reason, that while the First Napoleon created a 
large number of Dukes and Princes, he patented 
no Marquises, who, unless the sons of Imperialist 
Dukes, are therefore known to be of creation 
belonging to the days of the monarchy. Such 
points are of course diflicult to determine without 
ready sources of reference ; but in foreign society 
such distinctions are as familiar as are with us 
those which regulate the relative social position 
of the members of our aristocracy. 

It is a distinction not always thoroughly un- 
derstood, that which exists between political or 
peerage nobility and nobility of blood. A gentle- 
man of blood being already noble, cannot be 
further ennobled by being raised to the peerage, 
though his rank and privileges are ce auy- 
mented. This is a point which, if it is not always 
clear to the English mind, it is difficult to explain 
to the foreigner. He, however, perhaps better 
than the Briton, can grasp the meaning of the 
amusing anecdote of the Spanish grandees, who, 
signing their consent to the accession to their 
throne of the French Philip V., wrote each against 
his name, ‘Noble as the king;’ one, however, 
adding, ‘and a little more ;’ ‘for,’ he said, ‘ Philip 
V. is a Frenchman; while I, I am a Castilian.’ 
Though it is a colloquial fiction that every 
Spaniard is of noble birth, it must be remem- 
bered that it is only the heads of the Spanish 
noble families who bear the title ; the eldest son 
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of a Duke being known during his father’s | 
lifetime simply as ‘Don Alfonso di 7 
It is perhaps not familiarly known that a) 
Spanish title is by no means an inexpensive 
luxury. The rank of grandee costs about one 
thousand pounds; and while with us a ducal 
title entails an outlay of about thirteen hundred 
pounds, it must be remembered that it is only 
the original recipient who pays this sum, which 
in Spain is renewable on every fresh assumption 
of the title. This is but poorly recompensed 
by the right enjoyed by all Spanish grandees of 
remaining covered in the presence of royalty, a 
privilege confined in this country to the family 
of Lord Forester and Lord Kingsale. 

The mention of Spanish nobility affords an easy 
transition to that of the Netherlands, the bluest 
blood of which traces its origin to the days of 
the Spanish occupation. The holders of title in 
Belgium are divided into two classes, the former 
of which derive their titles from the old Austrian 
Empire ; those ennobled by the successive rulers 
of the Netherlands since Napoleon’s conquest 
taking in the social hierarchy a very much less 
enviable situation, however high-sounding their 
titles. 

Amidst the complications of the code of pre- 
cedence, which abroad causes no less trouble than 
with us, deserves mention from its connection 
with our country the hotly disputed quarrel of 
the Maltese nobility as to this very point, which 
was only finally settled by the Foreign Office 
determining that there existed twelve noble 
Maltese families, whose precedence should be 
regulated by the respective dates of their crea- 
tions ; in accordance with which simple arrange- 
ment the social machinery of Maltese intercourse 
has been able to proceed with less friction than 
formerly. 

Rank in Italy is neither so rare nor so costly 
as in Spain, not a few titles, such, for instance, as 
that of Prince of San Donato, being derived from 
the possession of certain estates, a relic of feudal 
law long since abolished with us, but, curiously 
enough, still technically retained in the case of 
Arundel Castle. The Princes who enjoy the 
equally feudal privilege of erecting a baldacchino 
in their great halls are, however, an envied 
minority. Customs vary in Italy respecting the 
social assumption of title. In Northern Italy, 
the son of a marchese is styled cavaliere ; while in 
Roman society he would probably be known by 
the same title as his father, though the younger 
son of a princely house will simply have engraved 
on his visiting card his Christian name and sur- 
name with the addition ‘de Principi di 7 and 
above this a princely coronet. 

Few points are more puzzling, alike to the 
foreigner and the Englishman, than this matter 
of the right to the use of the coronet, it being a 
cause of surprise to the former that a baronet, and 
still more the younger son of a peer, who, he is 
informed, is of ‘noble’ birth, have no right to a 
coronet. Thus it comes about that the younger 
son of the peer whose courtesy title of ‘ Honour- 
able, it may be mentioned, is utterly untrans- 
latable, holding a diplomatic post abroad, but 
without a right to use a coronet, is given no 
credit for being the equal of the youngest son 
of a baron whose father was perhaps a court- 
tailor. 


So little, indeed, is this question of ‘nobility’ 
understood even by English people, that there 
are sons of peers who in foreign society, if asked 
whether they were ‘noble,’ would perhaps thought- 
lessly answer in the negative, because not bearing 
any title, when, as a matter of fact, they might 
claim precedence on the score of birth over many 
a Graf, a Comte, or a Marchese. Should he en- 
deavour to explain that as a member of the Lower 
House he was merely a ‘Commoner, he would 
probably simply succeed in impressing his foreign 
friends that he was nothing but a plebeian. The 
relative positions of the ‘gentry’ and the ‘nobility, 
which with us are, by those interested in such 
matters, thoroughly understood, might perhaps be 
best summed up to the inquiring foreigner by 
stating that what we call ‘gentry’ they would 
term ‘noble ;’ and what we call ‘noble, they 
term ‘high noble.” This, indeed, is the gist of 
the explanation once afforded to a German by the 
author of a curious little work anonymously pro- 
duced by ‘A Traveller’ in 1842, entitled British 
and Continental Titles of Honour, a little volume 
which owed its existence to the many errors that 
the writer found to prevail as to the relative rank 
of those bearing titles at home and abroad, The 
reciprocal puzzles of English and foreign titular 
rank are indeed many, nor are they likely, in an 
age like the present, to be more satisfactorily 
regulated than they have been over the many 
centuries during which their peculiar signifi- 
cance, freely though it has been acknowledged, 
has steadily tended to lose ground. 


ASTBURY’S BARGAIN. 


A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER V.—ALMOST ‘TOO MUCH JOY.’ 


OverToON Park was within an hour’s easy drive 
to the City, and one of the prettiest places in 
the picturesque district of Norwood. The grounds 
extended to about fifteen acres, and were sur- 
rounded by magnificent beeches, oaks, and elms. 
The house was outside in the style of a baronial 
castle, with minarets, buttresses, and a clock 
tower; but within, it was arranged on the most 
approved modern principles of comfort and con- 
venience. There were green terraces reaching 
down to an extensive lawn, surrounded by a 
dense shrubbery of holly and rhododendrons. 
Zeyond was the park, where all the year round 
a few deer might be seen tamely nibbling the 
rich herbage, undisturbed by the two cows which 
shared the pasture, or the traflic along the beech 
avenue. The place had been purchased by the 
late John Ellicott from the executors of an 
eccentric gentleman who, combining admiration 
for ancient architecture with a due sense of 
the advantages of modern improvements, had 
built the house and arranged the grounds accord- 
ing to his own views. Overton Park was now 
the property of Mr Ellicott’s nephew, who brought 


his young wife home after a pleasant sojourn on 


the Riviera. 
There never had been such a tender and 
devoted husband as Henry Dacon, not only 
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but in the months and 


during the honeymoon, but le me 
The chief aim of his 


years that succeeded it. 
existence seemed tu be the discovery of some 
new means for affording his wife pleasure; and 
he was brimful of joy whenever he succeeded 
in giving her some unexpected and _ pleasing 
surprise. She had no wish, no whim even, 
however extravagant, which was not immediately 
gratified. He passed the recognised bounds of 
a husband’s most transcendent proofs of affec- 
tion—he not only made his mother-in-law wel- 
come to the house, but he showed her every 
token of respect at home and abroad. No mother 
had ever before known such a paragon of a 
son-in-law. He had made the most liberal 
settlements on her daughter, and by his atten- 
tions made her the envy of all the matrons in 
her circle who had daughters married or to 
marry. The widow fully appreciated the advance 
in social estimation thus gained, and was intensely 
proud of it. But she contrived to wave the 
flag of triumph so discreetly that few:could say 
she was unduly vain of the good fortune which 
had befallen her and her daughter. 

Every one who had any intimacy with the 
young wife assured her that she had drawn a 
big prize out of the matrimonial lucky-bag ; and 
she would answer frankly that she knew, and 
was glad and grateful for it. She began almost 
to fear that Dacon was too good. As long as a 
year and a half after marriage, when baby Hetty 
was full seven months old, she had the excep- 
tional privilege of chiding her husband for his 
too great eagerness to satisfy all her fancies. ‘I 
do think, Henry, you want to make me believe 


that I am the mistress of an enchanted palace 
where I have only to wish—say, for the moon, 
and it would be brought to me,’ 

‘Or you might be whisked up to the moon,’ 


he answered, laughing as he kissed her. ‘Why, 
what is there in the world that I care for except 
to make you glad ?—always glad that you chose 
me for better for worse. I have got the “ better,” 
and I hope you will never think that you have 
got the “ worse.”’ 

‘No—never, you foolish old man,’ she rejoined, 
patting his cheek fondly. 

‘Well, you have not wanted anything out of 
the way yet—at anyrate, nothing that the simple 
signing of a cheque could not provide.’ 

‘Are you not afraid that by being too good 
to me, you will bring on a fit of satiety, and 
I may grumble because you cannot give me 
something that is beyond the reach of cheques ?’ 
she asked with playful gravity. 

‘I would try to get it,’ was the cheery response, 
‘by favour or force; and if I failed, then I 
would trust to your wise head to understand 
that it was not my fault.’ 

‘But if my wise head would not understand, 
and I still cried for the unattainable—what 
then?” 

‘I should be wretched until you came back 
to your senses and did understand.—You are 
dreaming about something unusual now. What 
is it?’ 

They were in Hetty’s boudoir—a place sacred 
to themselves except on ‘company’ nights—and 
she was resting on his shoulder, passing her 
fingers fondly through his hair. He looked up 
smiling at the prospect of some easily satisfied 


demand being the finale to this portentous intro- 
duction. 

‘I was thinking about Daisy.’ 

‘You say that as solemnly as if she were laid 
up with some serious illness. Certainly, we do 
not see so much of her as I know you would 
like; but we must make allowances for an 
authoress who is absorbed in the production of a 
magnum opus Which is to set the Thames on fire. 
Let us hope it will, and that she may be content 
with the blaze. But I hope you are not going 
to charge me with the task of seeing that the 
fireworks go off properly, for that would be too 
much for me,’ 

‘I don’t like you to make fun about her work, 
Henry—she is so earnest over it; and you know 
that some publishers have acknowledged she has 
talent.’ 

‘I am sure she has, and I had not the least 
intention of jesting about it. My little joke was 
meant solely to drive that shadow from your face. 
Is there anything the matter with her?’ 

‘I am afraid there is, continued Mrs Dacon 
pensively ; ‘and you have made me so happy 
that I feel her grief the more distressfully.’ 

‘What is the trouble? Can we do anything 
to relieve her of it, or at least to lighten it in 
any way ?’ 

‘I wish we could, and I know that you wish 
it as much as I do. But I fear we cannot do 
anything.’ 

‘Then, as we cannot, you must take comfort 
from the old saying, ‘‘ What can’t be cured ”’ 

‘Don’t!’ exclaimed the young wife, laying a 
finger lightly on his lips.) ‘You must be serious, 
Henry, or I shall be silent. The something which 
cheques cannot enable you to do for me has turned 
up at last.’ 

‘There are few things which love supported 
by a good bank account cannot ge end he 
rejoined encouragingly. ‘Come, out with it, and 
give Sir Galahad a chance of proving his mettle.’ 

‘You are not serious yet,’ she said with mild 
reproach, ‘although I have told you that the 
subject is distressing me so much, But I will 
tell you what it is. Daisy is very ill—she is 
moping her heart out because Gilbert is banished, 
and she will never know happiness until he is 
brought back.’ 

He became serious enough as these words were 
spoken, and the wife felt that he involuntarily 
drew a little away from her, whilst she in surprise 
clung the more closely to him. 

‘I have not annoyed you, Henry; I hope I 
have not done that?’ she pleaded. 

‘No, no, Hetty,’ he answered gravely ; ‘not 
annoyed me, but bothered me, for you have found 
out the thing I cannot do for you. Remember, 
even if I could bring Astbury back to England, 
I could not compel him to love your cousin. 
You cannot have forgotten that it was another 
person he cared for, and she knew it—I am 
sorry for her; I am sorry for him; but I don’t 
see how to help them in the way you want.’ 

‘Yes, I know it is impossible, and wish I had 
not spoken about it; but she is suffering so very 
much, and all the more because she tries to hide 
it. If she would only unburden her mind by 
telling her sorrow to somebody, she would be 
better; but she will not say anything even to 
me.’ 
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‘It is better that she should not,’ he said 
abruptly, as if irritated ; but he instantly subdued 
his voice and continued: ‘Still, seeing you so 
anxious on the subject, she might have told you 
that I have already done all I could for them 
both’ 

‘You have!—O Henry, you make me glad 
again. She must have said something to you, 
then ?’ 

‘Yes—not much ; but remembering the informa- 
tion you gave me I understood her, and opened 
the way for them to correspond.’ 

‘Then you knew where he was!’ she exclaimed 
in amazement. 

‘He wrote to me,’ was the reply, with a rest- 
lessness he had not previously exhibited in their 
private conversations. 

She clasped her arms round him, her heart 
throbbing with pride and affection. ‘You knew 
all the time, and yet incurred that great loss 
rather than betray him !’ 

He endured the embrace ; he could not respond 
to it. ‘I told you at the time,’ he said coldly, 
‘that I did not believe Astbury guilty. But I 
think, Hetty, a little reflection will convince you 
that the seldomer his name is mentioned between 
us the more comfortable it will be for me.’ 

‘I will never speak of him again,’ was the 
impulsive promise. ‘But it is a pity, since you 
are so sure of his innocence, that he cannot return. 
id might come together and be happy—like 
She did not return to the subject after his 
declaration that it was unpleasant to him— 
although her notion was that it ought to have 
been quite the reverse, considering how nobly he 
had acted throughout towards a rival who would 
have triumphed by defaming him. But, of course, 
she had not told him what Gilbert had suggested, 
and she had so sternly repudiated. She kept her 
resolve, and never did tell him. 


Dacon had spoken truly. He had done his 
best to meet Daisy’s wishes. He not only asked 
Gilbert for leave to give her his address, but 
frankly told with what fervour the girl, strong 


in her conviction of his innocence, had declared | 


her resolution to bring him back to England, in 


order that his good name might be cleared of , 


every stain with which calumny and misapprehen- 
sion had daubed it. He went further, and told 
Gilbert that if ever a woman loved a man, Daisy 
Forester loved him; and added—with uninten- 
tional coarseness, arising from his selfish desire 
to get her out of his way as much as to console 
the exile—that it would not be difficult to per- 
suade her to emigrate to South America. 

That letter brought one from Gilbert to Daisy 
by the next mail. ‘The account Dacon sends 
ot your faith in me,’ he wrote, ‘has given me 
unspeakable comfort ; and if I could only know 
that Hetty shared it with you, I should be quite 
happy. 1 can now tell you, for your satisfaction, 
that my complicity in the affair is to this extent : 
I discovered who the culprit was, and for reasons 
of my own, determined to hold my tongue, even 
if the blame should fall upon me. What these 
reasons were I cannot explain even to you; but 
you may be sure that they were strong ones, or 
I would not still be an exile and a dishonoured 
man in the eyes of almost every one who knew 


| me as Gilbert Astbury. I am now Edward 
| Harrison, accounted here a most fortunate man, 
for my success has been beyond my most extra- 
vagant expectations ; but it does not compensate 
|for what is lost. I shall be glad to have news 
| from you whenever you care to write, and above 
all things, glad to learn from you that Hetty is 
happy.’ 

In this he delicately indicated that the old love 
| was still strong within him. If Daisy had enter- 
| tained a hope of her cousin’s marriage having so 
|changed the nature of his regard for her as to 
permit his affection to settle elsewhere, it would 
have been dispelled by this communication. But 
Daisy was not thinking of winning him for her- 
self. Feeling sure that no matter what happened 
to him—whether he died or married—she could 
never love any other man sufficiently to become 
a wife—she was equally sure that his affections 
could never be transferred to her or anybody else, 
But because she loved him so, she wanted to see 
him put right before the world. She wanted to 
see him back in his native land, and able to hold 
;up his head amongst those who now believed 
him guilty. She was irritated at the idea of 
/him skulking in a foreign land under an assumed 
name, and it was no consolation to her to know 
that he was successful in business, All the riches 

|of Golconda were in her eyes worthless if good 
| name had to be sacrificed for them. 
But what could she do? ‘Tell him that she 
| was angry with him, that she utterly disapproved 
‘of his conduct, and that, after racking her brain 
for every conceivable excuse for the course he 
had adopted, she could find none? She did tell 
him, and the result was the sad response that he 
could not attempt to justify himself to others 
because the motive which actuated him could 
only be understood by himself. He did not 
mean to return to England unless he learned 
that Hetty was unhappy and in need of help. 
He implored Daisy not to despise him for his 
weakness, but to continue writing to him, for 
her letters brought the sunshine of home into his 
exile’s dwelling-place, making him feel strong and 
content. 

She wished him to return; but she could not 
offer him the one inducement which he declared 
would bring him back. She could not tell him 
that Hetty was unhappy and needed help; for 
‘every day she saw fresh proofs of her cousin’s 
perfect contentment with her lot, perfect satisfac- 
| tion in her husband and her pretty little daughter. 

Daisy could only report these facts again and 
; again, but without once expressing surprise or 
curiosity at the singular condition on which 
Gilbert would alone attempt to reverse the doom 
of banishment he had accepted. Before this corre- 
spondence, she had suspected the reason why he 
had become a fugitive, and now she knew it. She 
believed he was wrong ; but she could not endure 
to vex him by the constant iteration of that 
verdict. She wished to help him; and so wrote 
as pleasantly as she could, giving in reply to his 
minute inquiries every detail at her command of 
Hetty’s life and of the growth of little Hetty— 
the prettiest, fairest, and merriest child that had 
ever been born. 

The letters became to Gilbert the most import- 
ant of each mail, the first sought and the first 
opened. He could fancy that he heard Daisy’s 
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voice as he read the words she penned; and he 
could see her quiet sweet face watching him with 
that earnest sympathetic expression he remem- 
bered so well in her soft blue eyes. He gave her 
by every mail a sort of diary of his progress, 
as some small compensation for the labour he 
entailed on her in his greedy desire for news 
from home—news of herself, her aunt, and of the 
Overton Park family. She, with no other desire 
than to console one who had sacrificed and suffered 
so much, replied faithfully and truly to each 
letter. Unconsciously, she saved him from falling 
into the morbidly bitter state which is often 
the consequence of disappointment on an ardent 
generous nature, The activity with which he 
pursued his work after receiving each missive 
made him aware of the happy influence she was 
exercising over his career, and he was profoundly 
grateful to her. When he said ‘good-bye’ to her 
at the garden gate of Cedar Cottage he had fancied 
that he was passing into the valley of gloom, from 
which he would never again emerge. But youth 
and health were on his side; and Daisy had raised 
a beacon to guide him through the darkness of a 
troubled mind. He began to wonder sometimes, 
in a vague, dreamy way, why such a woman, 
beautiful, gifted, and capable of great love, should 
not yet have found a companion-soul worthy of 
such a treasure. 

It seemed strange to him now, that he had 
never thought of this before; and with the 
thought came a chill as he reflected that her 
letters would cease when—as must happen some 
day—she married! He had not forgotten Dacon’s 
assertion that Daisy’s heart had been given to 
himself; but he had put the idea aside as one of 
his friend’s feeble efforts to console him at any 
hazard so as to keep him quiet. Daisy was, as 
she had been always, his dearest friend ; but she 
having been his confidant all along, could have 
no feeling of the kind for him, or she could never 
have endured his constant harping on the one 
theme of his lost love. As he considered the 
prospect of the cessation of her letters, he became 
conscious that whilst the memory of Hetty was 
like that of one who had died years ago, Daisy 
was a living, near and dear presence to him, 

One mail arrived and brought no message from 
her. He was uneasy, but concluded that she 
had somehow miscalculated the date of despatch. 
Another mail arrived without anything from her, 
and then he realised how precious, how necessary 
to him were those tokens of remembrance from 
Daisy Forester. He felt like one who has been 
toiling through a long dark night and has just 
caught the first glad signs of a bright dawn when 
he is suddenly stricken blind. Was the prospect 
of happiness which he had begun to see through 
Daisy’s agency to be denied him? He did not like 
to telegraph ; it would startle without enabling 
her to understand that he was mostly alarmed 
about herself, for he thought it could be 
nothing but serious illness that had arrested her 
pen. 

He wrote ; and his letter was crossed by one 
from her. Dacon had been very queer for some 
time, and Hetty was much distressed on his 
account. He was as fond and kind as ever, 
devoted to his wife and child—madly bound up 
in the little one, with whom he spent all his 
leisure, inventing amusements for her, and only 


smiling when he was romping with her, capering 
about the lawn or the nursery with her. But he 
was not well, and Hetty was very miserable about 
him. 


A REMNANT OF PAGAN SCOTLAND. 


On the southern shore of the Moray Firth, along 
six miles of the Elgin coast, runs a range of mighty 
cliffs wonderful to the geologist and the antiquary. 
They are indented with deep gloomy caves, for- 
merly the resort of smugglers, and latterly the home 
of wandering tribes of Scotch gypsies. Several of 
these caves bear marks of their former occupants ; 
and rude stairways cut in the face of the cliffs 
ascend to the top, where it is said the warlock 
laird of Gordonstown held converse with the 
smugglers ; and by the compact which he had 
with the evil one, he was enabled to tell them 
whether their next venture would be successful 
or otherwise. The walls of one of these caves are 
curiously sculptured with mystic symbols, some 
of which are supposed by antiquaries to be of 
Eastern origin and of great antiquity. The cliffs 
also show peculiar and uncommon instances of 
false bedding and curious jointing ; and where 
there is any considerable portion of flat surface 
exposed, gigantic footprints of extinct reptiles and 
other monsters of a far-past time can be distinctly 
traced. A little farther inland, the fossil remains 
of some of those creatures have been found 
in considerable numbers; and it was here the 
creature was first discovered which enabled Huxley 
to overturn the opinion of Agassiz, and which 
raised the famous geological dispute connected 
with the Elgin sandstones. But great as is the 
geological interest attaching to this bit of coast, 
the antiquarian is perhaps greater. There is here 
a custom, called ‘the burning of the Clavie,’ 
which though at one time observed all along the 
Morayshire coast, is now observed in Burghead 
alone. This custom, as we shall see, probably 
points back to a remote antiquity. 

At the western end of this remarkable range 
there is a headland running out into the sea, 
and crowning it is a quaint fishing village called 
Burghead. This headland was for ages held by 
the marauding Norsemen, even after their final 
overthrow by Malcolm II. in 1010; but before 
the Norsemen set foot upon it, there are those 
who believe that it was held by the Romans, and 
that it was the northernmost point reached in 
Britain by the conquerors of the world. His- 
torical authorities, however, are not agreed as to 
this point. But be that as it may, there is one 
mark of paganism and one mark of civilisation 
which are both unique and difficult to explain. 
The former is the extraordinary custom already 
alluded to, ‘the burning of the Clavie, a custom 
of unknown origin and of unknown antiquity. 
This ceremony, which is annually performed on 
the 11th January—New-year’s Eve, old style 
—is fast degenerating into a mere masquerade, 
and will probably in a few years be left in 
the hands of children or allowed to sink into 
oblivion. On the evening mentioned, all the 
fishermen in the village gather at a given point 
for the construction of the Clavie. At the 
present day this consists of a small barrel, which 
is cut into halves, one of which is filled with 
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wood and pitch. It is then fixed to a pole five | 
or six feet long. The fixing must be performed 
with @ stone, no metal hammer being allowed. 
When this is done, the pitch is fired by intro- 
ducing a piece of burning peat. Coal dare not | 
be used. When the flames arise, one of the 
fishermen seizes the Clavie and rushes along one 
street, followed by the entire male population, at 
the end of which he is relieved by another fisher- 
man. In this way every street in the village is 
gone through, the Clavie being weplenished from 
time to time. When the procession has passed 
through the village, the Clavie is deposited on the 
top of a little mound called ‘the Doorie,’ and there 
it is kept burning far into the night. It is then 
broken and the embers scattered. The people 
rush upon the pieces, and every fragment is care- 
fully gathered up. Each individual secures a 
part ; and so the ceremony ends. 

Some years ago every boat in the harbour was 
visited by the Clavie-bearer, the intention being 
to purify and purge them from evil spirits, and 
especially from the baleful influence of witchcraft. 
The fragments gathered by the people are for the 
same purpose, and they are stored away during 
the year. Several rules connected with the cere- 
mony have to be rigidly observed ; for example, 
no landsman can take part in the programme 
under pain of death. Indeed, strange fishermen 
are looked upon with suspicion, and not allowed | 
to participate in the ceremony, Sixty years | 
ago, a colony of fishermen from Campbelltown | 
(Inverness-shire) settled in Burghead. After a 
few years’ residence they were allowed to accom- | 
pany the procession. The strangers grew and | 
multiplied until they became as numerous as the | 
original Burgheaders. Feeling their strength, they | 
conceived the idea that it would be more in order 
with the fitness of things if the Clavie was burned | 
on the evening of the 31st of December instead | 
ot the 11th of January. The innovation was | 
fiercely resisted, and after a protracted struggle, | 
the strangers had to succumb. A strange super- | 
stition connected with the ceremony is, that should | 
any one fall in the rush along the streets it is a 
sure sign that that person will never be present | 
at another Clavie-burning. So sure are they of | 
this, that should the Clavie-bearer for the time | 
fall, another at once seizes the fiery mass; and | 
without waiting for the fallen man to rise, the | 
crowd rushes onward, probably trampling him | 
under foot. 

This remnant of paganism, now slowly dying 
out in the lone village of Burghead, was once 
common throughout Scotland. Some say that it 
is of Scandinavian origin ; and others, that it is 
purely Celtic. There is no authority for either 
statement. The ceremony was probably performed 
by both races. It is certain that in the beginning of 
last century the kirk-session of Inveravon forbade 
the ‘heathenish custom,’ and took steps to put it 
down. A minute to that effect is recorded in 
the session books. Inveravon is a parish in the 
Highlands of Banffshire where probably the foot 
of Norseman never trod, thus showing that the 
ceremony was practised by the Highlanders. To 
argue either side would be vain. What is of 
greater importance is that the mysterious rite is 
probably of much greater antiquity than is gener- 
ally supposed. It is believed that it was originated 
for the purpose of frightening witches. No doubt 


| was in existence in the Stone Age. 


the belief in it among the fishermen degenerated 
into something like that; but the origin of the 
Clavie lies deeper. The use of a stone hammer 


_ instead of an iron one in constructing the Clavie, 


is by some held as indicating that the ceremony 
The Clavie, 
in short, appears to be the remnant of a religious 
belief, and is probably connected with fire- 
worship. 

The unique mark of civilisation alluded to above, 
is a large cavity cut in the solid rock and known 
as the Roman Well. The cavity is about eighteen 
feet square. There is a platform three feet wide 
all round the well, and the remainder of the space 
is filled with water. The apartment is lofty, and 
it is neatly vaulted over with masonry. A stair- 
way cut in the rock leads down to the platform, 
from which one can descend into the deep dark 
pool, Several antiquarian wars have been fought 
over this well; but no satisfactory conclusion 
has ever been arrived at. Burghead is altogether 
a mysterious place. It is a veritable ‘place of 
skulls.” A large ridge runs for a considerable 
distance between the village and the sea, composed 
mainly of human bones. When the wind is high 


/and the firth is lashed into foam, it is alleged 


that these bones have been heard to rattle, and 
mysterious groans and deep mutterings to proceed 
from the mound, To the east of the storm-swept 
headland, the sea is gradually retreating ; while 
immediately to the west of it the waters roll over 
a buried forest. Five strange sculptured stones, 
unique in Britain, have been discovered during 


the past fifty years on the headland. Each of 


them represents a bull. They are sculptured in 
the fine siliceous sandstone of the district, which 
is more enduring than marble or granite. The 
lines are strong and beautiful, showing that the 
sculptor had a high idea of art. Like the Clavie, 
these stones are a mystery, and belong to a 
far-past time. They, too, may be a remnant of 
paganism. 


A CLUB STORY. 

Tue talk in the smoking-room at Holthorp last 
Christmas Eve ran wild and brilliantly for a 
while, then suddenly ceased. Everybody became 
so silent that the melancholy moaning of the 
wind round the house and down the wide chim- 
ney seemed to be finding its echo in some of 
our breasts, judging by the solemnity with which 
cigar or pipe was puffed. The cheeriest face 
amongst us was, as usual, poor Billy Fane’s. At 
no time would you ever suppose he could not see 
you as he turns his eyes straight upon yours, 
Presently, as he looked round quickly, saying, 
‘Come, wake up, you fellows—don’t go to sleep, 
you would have thought he was taking a survey 
of the whole company. ‘Hang it all!’ he con- 
tinued, ‘don’t condemn me to silence as well as 
darkness. One would think you were in training 
for a deaf and dumb asylum.’ 

‘Well,’ says Colliston, a distinguished landscape 
painter, ‘we shall be very deaf indeed when we 
cannot hear your voice, Billy. If your eyes were 
only as good as your lungs, you’d get on, wouldn’t 
you?’ 

‘Yes, indeed; I’m all right there, answers 
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Fane. ‘If I could only see whether there was | dodgy in my ways, and so I suppose I contrived 
room, I could wheel a battalion of the artists’ | to get about rooms and staircases, when I once 
corps into line as well as the colonel yonder; or | knew them, more readily than many fellows 
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paint you a golden harvest picture equal to our 
Colliston here.—But please go on talking ; don’t 
waste the fleeting hours by sitting mum-chance 
all the evening. Drop politics, and talk about 
art or the musical glasses—anything.’ 

This little rally set tongues wagging again, and 
two or three of the men present began in an 
undertone questioning whether it was worse to be 
blind or deaf. Then, after a minute, Sir Joseph, 
our host, delicately broached the subject to Fane, 
asking him which he considered the worse. 

‘I hope you don’t mind, Billy, he went on, 
‘but you should be an authority. Would you 
rather be as you are, or deaf ?? 

‘Ah! I can’t say,’ was the reply. ‘I know it 
is pretty awkward sometimes to be blind ; but it 
is so old a story with me, I don’t think much 
about it now. On the whole, though, I fancy I’d 
rather live in darkness than in silence; but 
then, as I say, I’m used to the one, and you 
fellows seemed inclined to give me a dose of 
the other, 

‘Pretty awkward to be blind,’ mused Sir Joseph. 
‘Yes, by Jove! I should think it was. That’s 
a very mild way of putting it. I say, Fane, would 
you mind telling us the worst time you ever had 
of it throughout your affliction?) I mean, when 
did it give you the greatest—I mean, whe did 
it put you in the greatest fix apart from the 
general trouble of it? Isuppose you have read 
Called Back ? You were never in such a corner, 
for instance, as that fellow found himself in, I 
hope? You were never present at a murder, 
were you?’ 

‘No; not quite so bad as that,’ answered the 
blind man, ‘But I was once in a very terrible 
scrape. Some of you might have heard of it at 
the time, if you were not all so inconveniently 
young ; it is nearly twenty years ago now.’ 

‘Indeed! What, through not being able to see 
your way about?’ asked the host. ‘Where did it 
happen? I never heard of it; but then, to be 
sure, we have not known you twenty years.’ 

‘No, of course not. There were none of you 
born then, perhaps !’ 

A hearty laugh ran round the little assembly 
at this sally ; and presently, in compliance with 
the general desire, Fane agreed to tell his 
story. 

Sir Joseph Winch’s acquaintance was like Sam 
Weller’s knowledge of London, curious and varied. 
He delighted, especially at Christmas-time, to 
gather round him all sorts and conditions of 
men—bohemian, aristocratic, political, artistic, 
commercial, and scientific. But these details con- 
cern us not; this is but the record of an experi- 
ence told by Fane, and which served to make that 
particular evening the most notable and amusing 
spent by Sir Joseph Winch’s guests during their 
winter visit. They now eagerly settled down to 
listen to their blind friend, who, after a few pre- 
liminary words, thus began : 


Remember, twenty years ago my loss of sight 
was of recent date, and although I was growing 
accustomed to it, and making the best of it even 
then, I had not abandoned hope, and was still 
under treatment. People say I am_ naturally 


| 

| would have done. At anyrate I was as much 
at home at our little club, ‘The Wits,” as in 
my own rooms, and could go up and down stairs 
jand find my way all over the house without 
| assistance. Not so, however, in the streets or 
strange places; and therefore I always have a 
| young lad in my service as guide and escort, who 
| fetches me, and, as I might say, carries me hither 
and thither! Friends have always been very 
kind and civil in asking me to dine and join 
in many a little social gathering. Now, I had 
been to one of these on the evening in question, 
and it was arranged that my host should drop me 
at the club, where the lad had been ordered to 
meet me and take me home. 

A little before midnight, therefore, on—yes, it 
was on a Christmas Eve, just nineteen years ago, 
as I think, this very night, we reached the club. 
Snow had been falling the whole evening ; and 
when we entered the hall, I congratulated my 
friend that he had no farther to go with me on 
such a miserable night ; it was well we had made 
the arrangement. He, too, was glad his escort 
duty was over, and bade me good-night on the 
threshold. 

‘My lad has not come yet, I suppose?’ said I 
to the porter. ‘It has not struck twelve, I 
think ?’ 

‘No, sir; it wants ten minutes,’ 

‘Then I will go up-stairs and wait,’ said I, 
taking off my topcoat. ‘Let me know when I 
am fetched.— Who is in the club ?’ 

‘Very few, sir; no one, indeed, but Mr 
Gridlay.’ 

I paused, as the man put my hand on the 
balustrade, the only guide I wanted to find my 
way up-stairs—‘Oh, which room is he in, do 
you know 2” 

‘Back drawing-room, sir, I think. The waiter 
has lately taken him up a cup of coffee’ 

‘Good,’ I thought to myself, as I ascended the 
stairs. ‘Then I will go into the front room.’ 

Now, here, I must just tell you Fane 
paused ; then, after seeming to make up his 
mind, resumed: Well, I need not go into details ; 
but this man Gridlay had played me a scurvy 
trick some year or so before—a_ trick which 
changed the whole current of my life. I need 
not say it was in the matter of a love affair. 
Briefly, just before I lost my sight I was engaged 
to be married; but of course when there was 
every likelihood of my never again being able 
to put brush to canvas, I was bound to release 
the young lady; but she would not hear of it, 
though her father hesitated. She was still pre- 
| pared to share my lot. We should have enough 
| to live comfortably on, though at a very reduced 
figure from what it would have been had I been 
able to pursue my profession. The old gentle- 
man would have given way—was giving way. 

The affair hung in the balance, when this Mr 
Albert Gridlay turned the scale against me. He 
was intimate with the family, and it appeared 
had secretly nourished a strong affection for my 
fiancée. So, what does the fellew do when he 
hears of my misfortune, and, as he declared, 
of the consequent breaking off of the engagement, 
but speak to the father on his own behalf, and 
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without saying a word to the girl herself. He 
was a rich man compared with me, and it would 
have been a far better match from that point. 
His proposal, I say, turned the scale against 
me, The old gentleman insisted on breaking off 
our engagement—did break it off; but 1 am 
happy to say the young lady never married 
Gridlay, although for a long time her family 
moved heaven and earth to induce her to do 
so. 

Gridlay and I had a slight acquaintance with 
each other, and assuredly neither liked the other. 
He was a horsey, sporting sort of gentleman—not 
my style of man at all; but he was a member 
of my club; and after his conduct, and when | 
knew he was still prosecuting his suit, I cut 
him dead, though cutting a fellow is not easy 
for a blind man. However, about a fortnight 
before this eventful Christmas Eve we were 
accidentally thrown together in the club, and I 
could not avoid him. He made some insolent 
allusion to the probable reason for my not speak- 
ing to him; and being a peppery fellow, I un- 
wisely took it up, and, contrary to my custom, had 
an open and angry quarrel with him—about the 
only one I have ever had with anybody in my 
life. Some high words passed, and at last I said : 
‘You take advantage of my infirmity, sir. You 
would not have dared to have said that if we 


had been on equal terms, because, you know, if 


you had, I should have knocked you down, 

He replied with renewed insolence ; and I don’t 
know what might have happened, had not some 
one interfered and pacifically led me out of the 
room; but I was very angry, threatened to bring 
the matter before the Committee, and in my 
irritation said many things perhaps I ought not 
to have said. 

Thus you can understand, with this dispute 
still clouding the atmosphere, why I should 
avoid the room in which the porter said Mr 
Gridlay was sitting; and so | went into the front 
drawing-room. All was silent as I paused and 
listened for a moment at the door. I could have 
sworn no one was in the room. Knowing the 
ropes, as the sailors say, I felt my way to my 
favourite corner on a long couch at the opposite 
side to the fireplace. Sitting down gladly, for 
I was tired after my tramp through the snow, 
to wait till I should be fetched, I presently 
began to doze, and in a little while fell fast asleep, 
it is to be supposed for more than an_ hour. 
Awaking at last, and feeling very cold and a little 
dazed, I stood up, and was feeling my way by the 
edge of the couch towards the fireplace, when I 
suddenly kicked against the feet and legs of some 
one sitting at the farther end of the seat. 

‘I beg your pardon, I cried; but there was 
no response, and the legs were not removed. ‘I 
hope I did not hurt you?’ I continued. ‘I 
did not know any one was sitting there.’ 

Still no response; still no movement of the 
obstructing feet. 

Gently stretching forward, my fingers fell upon 
a drawn-up and contorted knee, and close to it an 
ice-cold hand clenched and rigid. Then I gently 
shook the sitter by the shoulder ; still he did not 
move ; his body, too, seemed rigid, and curiously 
bent backwards. Growing alarmed, I passed my 
hand swiftly up to his face and forehead; the 
latter also was like a block of ice. 


“Good God!’ I cried, ‘the man is dead!’ In 
a paroxysm of dismay, I fumbled and stumbled 
my way to the bell and rang it violently. 

Before I had time to return to the couch, the 
waiter was in the room, 

‘See, waiter! who is that on the couch? I am 
afraid he is very ill, if not dead.’ 

‘Dead, sir—never!’ exclaimed the man.—‘ Why, 
it’s Mr Gridlay. I brought him his coffee about 
an hour before I saw you come into the club, 
sir; he was then in the back room. Here is his 
cup, nearly empty, beside him on the table-—What 
had I better do, sir?’ 

‘Do? Why, rouse the house; send for a 
doctor, quick.’ 

3ut poor Gridlay was beyond the reach of 
doctors ; the united skill of the whole College of 
Physicians could have availed him nothing, 

I cannot pretend to narrate in detail what 
followed. The commotion, be sure, was terrible. 
A doctor was soon on the spot. The dead man’s 
friends were communicated with ; his elder brother 
arrived, bringing a second doctor with him, and 
then the police were informed; I, standing by 
bewildered, helpless, and incapable, telling my 
story over and over again, and answering a dozen 
questions a minute. Finally, the body was re- 
moved ; and, as my lad had failed me, I was 
taken home by a waiter, but not before one of the 
doctors had given it as his opinion that death was 
caused by poison—strychnine, he suspected, from 
the dregs in the coffee cup and the contorted 
position of the corpse. There would have to be 
an inquest. 

And in two days’ time an inquest was held, at 
which, of course, my evidence was essential. The 
post-mortem confirmed the doctor’s suspicion : 
strychnine was the cause of death, the remains 
of the coffee proving it had been swallowed in 
that. But how did deceased come by the drug? 
There all was doubt and mystery. The inquest 
was adjourned. At the next inquiry I was re- 
called, and subjected to a rigid and most unpleas- 
ant cross-examination. Said the coroner, or the 
lawyer who appeared to watch the case on behalf 
of the deceased’s relatives—I am not sure which, 
for, remember, I was wholly unconscious of the 
aspect of the court and of the relative positions 
of the people in it—said somebody, therefore : 
‘Now, you see, Mr Fane, we are unable to dis- 
cover how or by what means the unfortunate 
gentleman came to have poison in his cup. He 
was not known to have any strychnine in his 
possession, and there is no evidence to show that 
he ever purchased any: no bottle or phial has 
come to light. The question, therefore, naturally 
arises, how came there to be strychnine in that 
coffee cup? You are blind, suffering, I believe, 
from atrophy of the optic nerve, and are, as I am 
informed, under medical treatment for the malady 
—you are taking medicine. Now, do you happen 
to know what the principal ingredient of that 
medicine is ?” 

I paused ; for I did happen to know—it was 
strychnine, and I did not like the question. It 
was repeated. 

Then I replied promptly: ‘Strychnine, I be- 
lieve ; and I am obliged to have something of the 
kind injected into my arm periodically.’ 

‘Exactly so,’ continued my interrogator. ‘It 
is the ordinary drug used in such cases. But you 
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also take a certain proportion of it with your food, 
do you not? 

‘Yes,’ 

‘And had you not the little bottle containing 
it in your pocket at the time you were sitting on 
the couch, alongside the deceased, you two being 
entirely alone in the room of your club? 

‘Certainly,’ I exclaimed in some agitation, for 
I now clearly saw to what a dreadful suspicion 
these questions pointed. ‘But you don’t mean to 
imply, I continued hastily 

‘Be kind enough to answer my question ; con- 
fine yourself to that, please ; and let me further 
ask: had you not quite recently had a very 
angry quarrel with the late Mr Albert Gridlay ? 
Was there not great animosity existing between 
you previously? Were you not deadly rivals, so 
to speak ?” 

What could I answer? And as I answered I 
felt the full force of the situation, and though I 
was comparatively young in those days, I knew 
that it might go hard with me, as it had done 
with many a better man, ere I could clear myself 
of the frightful imputation—ere I could break 
down the case that was building up against me. 
Had any legal adviser been at hand, he would 
probably have cautioned me at the outset of this 
string of inquiries, and have told me I was not 
bound to answer them. As it was, the admission 
was made and the mischief done. 

However, no more questions were put to-me 
then ; I was led from the witness box, and the 
coroner very soon proceeded to comment on the 
evidence. He touched slightly but significantly 
on mine—sutticiently to greatly add to my grow- 


ing uneasiness. He asked the jury if they would | 
like a further adjournment of the case, or whether | 


they thought there was sufficient evidence before 
them to enable them to arrive at a verdict. They 
thought there was not; for although no doubt 
existed as to the cause of death, it was desirable 
that the matter should be further sifted, and 
another effort made to discover how strychnine 
had found its way into the deceased’s coffee—evi- 
dently a direct allusion to the fact that I had 
strychnine in my possession at the time we were 
sitting alone almost side by side in the club, The 
consequence, of course, was a further adjourn- 
ment. 

Need I say that during that time I went through 
an agony of suspense? A dark suspense it might 
truly be called, which was not a little added to 
by the information which reached me that Grid- 
lay’s brother intended to subpcena the witnesses 
of my quarrel with deceased at the club, with a 
view of getting a verdict of wilful murder against 
me by the coroner's jury. 


Here the blind story-teller paused, and turning 
his face from one side to the other, you would 
have supposed he was looking at us, for his eyes 
seemed to twinkle knowingly. Then he said: 
‘There, gentlemen—that was my fix, and a pretty 
awkward one, you will admit.—But I was not 
hanged,’ he went on with a comical smile playing 
about his lips, ‘as you see, for, happily, by dint 
of inquiries, good legal advice, and a clever detec- 
tive, we were enabled to prove that Mr Albert 
Gridlay had obtained strychnine pills or boluses 
from a veterinary surgeon in the neighbour- 
hood of Newcastle with the ostensible purpose 


| the intrigue of the piece; and consequently he 


of physicking a horse. We were able to bring 
evidence of this into court on the occasion of the 
adjourned inquest, the result being a verdict of 
suicide whilst of unsound mind,’ 

‘Pretty awkward to be blind—yes, truly !’ said 
Sir Joseph Winch. ‘One need not be suspected 
of murder, however, to convince us of that ;’ and 
his opinion was echoed unanimously by his guests 
as they broke up for the night. 


THE DRAMATIC INSTINCT. 


THERE are many people who are neither drama- 
tists nor novelists by profession, but who yet 
have such a keen eye for ‘effect’ that they may 
be said to be both. Like farce-writers, such 
people are quick to see a ‘situation,’ and if neces- 
sary, to make one, in order to indulge in a little 
cheap theatrical display. It would not be diffi- 
cult to show that almost every man of genius of 
poetic temperament has indulged more or less in 
this propensity ; in many cases, doubtless, without 
intending any harm by the simulation or untruth- 
fulness. Some one ventured to remind Alexandre 
Dumas that an anecdote he had just related was 
not strictly in accordance with the truth. ‘ No,’ 
he said frankly, ‘it was not, I know; but the 
story was ever so much better as I told it. The 
same desire has influenced, and will influence, 
thousands of persons in embellishing a story. 
Being a novelist, Dumas may perhaps be excused 
for giving play to his imagination for the sake of 
heightening ‘effect ;’? and the same excuse could 
be urged in favour of those novelists who, in 
recording their ‘ personal experiences,’ hardly ever 
allow one to lose sight of the fact that they are 
story-tellers by profession. So much of their 
time is spent in contriving situations, that it is 
not at all surprising that they are often tempted 
to stray from the paths of absolute truthful- 
ness. 

The general public, however, has no such 
excuse. Yet so keen is the dramatic instinct 
with many people, that they contrive ‘situations’ 
with a fertility of resource that would make many 
novelists wild with envy. But the dramatic 
instinct is mostly displayed in the telling of 
stories, in connection with which ‘truth is,’ no 
doubt, ‘a sad hamperer of genius,’ because it is 
comparatively rare in real life that experiences 
fit in with preconceived notions. 'These—whether 
owing to innate ideas or from a loving study 
of fiction is more than need be determined—are 
frequently romantic in the extreme. Fitz-Boodle 
confessed that in all the comedies and romances 
he had read the hero had always a go-between 
—a valet or humble follower—who performed 


selected some subordinate to carry his letters to 
Minna Liwe, notwithstanding that he might easily 
have given her them himself. There may be a 
good deal underlying this little bit of satire. 

A familiar story is told of a soldier who, bear- 
ing a reprieve for a companion, rode at headlong 
speed until he neared the camp, and then he 
drew rein and waited until the firing-party began 
to turn out. Being reproached by a comrade, 
who asked him why he did not ride on, and so 
relieve the condemned man’s feelings, he indig- 
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nantly exclaimed: ‘What! would you have me | scious,’ interpused the judge ; ‘but do be on your 
spoil all the dramatic effect?’ Doubtless, in all! guard. It is most troublesome that there should 
the cases he had ever heard of, the reprieve came | be any dramatic performance going on !’ 
just as the execution was about to take place.| In private life the love of ‘effect’ is generally 
Few, perhaps, have the dramatic instinct so finely | pernicious. Everybody remembers that the im- 
developed as in this apocryphal soldier; but the | mortal Pecksniff always contrived to inform his 
quality is by no means rare, especially among | daughters of the coming of any visitors, in order 
young men of poetic temperament. ‘The Eng- | that they might be found suitably employed ; 
lish artist,’ says Lytton, ‘generally commences | and everybody remembers, moreover, that those 
with rapture and historical composition, to con- | charming girls were greatly surprised and blushed 
clude with avaricious calculations and portraits of | furiously when the visitors arrived. Somewhat 
Alderman Simpkins.’ Nearly every young man, | analogous to this little piece of dissimulation is a 
it is true, commences with poetry and ends with | story which is going the rounds of the American 
prose ; and as a rule, the dramatic qualities wear | press. One of the most ong of American 
off with increase of age. authoresses has five sons, of whom she is exceed- 
But there are exceptions. Rogers the banker- | ingly proud. When a visitor is announced, it is 
poet was always a man of great artistic feeling ; | her invariable custom, according to the story, to 
and in The Early Days of Samuel Rogers a story | direct her sons in what position to place them- 
is told that fully shows that in his regard for | selves, so that the visitor when entering the 
dramatic effect he was not hampered by the truth. room may get a brief glimpse of a pleasing family 
According to Mr Clayden, Leslie the artist said group. This may be due to mere harmless vanity, 
that when he and his daughters were at Brighton, although the profession of the lady is strongly 
Rogers took them in his carriage to the Dyke. , against such a supposition. Atanyrate, the harm 
‘As we sat in his carriage,’ Leslie proceeds, ‘look- | in cases of this sort is not great, nor can any 
ing over the vast expanse of country below us, he | objection be taken to 
pointed down to a village that seemed all peace Dish “raion eenneiiiee, 
and beauty in the tranquil sunset. “Do you see,’ | Which many people take for want of heart. 
he said, “those three large tombstones close to They err—tis merely what is called mobility, 
the tower of the church? My father, my mother, | A thing of temperament, and not of art, 
and my grandfather are buried there.”’ Leslie Though seeming so from its ee facility ; 
told Mr Philip Gilbert Hamerton the anecdote | {n4 false, though true ; for surely they 're sincerest 
himself, and imitated Rogers’s tone of voice, which ee ee ee See ee 
he says was most pathetic. On hearing the story, This makes your actors, artists, and romancers, 
somebody exclaimed : ‘What a lying old rascal !’ | Heroes sometimes, though seldom—sages never ; 
—the truth being that the poet had not a single | But speakers, bards, diplomatists, and dancers, 
relative in that churchyard. Rogers afterwards Little that’s great, but much of what is clever. 
confessed that the only foundation for what he | In private life especially, the love of ‘effect’ 
had said was that he would have liked to be| tends to bring about an artificiality of manner 
buried there himself. A proceeding such as this | and of life that cannot but be injurious. 
can only be classed among those lies as to the 
absolute sinfulness of which theologians cannot | 
agree, since there can be no doubt that Rogers | REAL PRESENCE, 
solely aimed at heightening effect. He was, in 
short, ‘theatrical,’ a charge which, as every student 
of elocution knows, awakened what Dickens 
iietiet Rectines*& scd-a 
— call the ‘liveliest feelings’ in the breast of ideas ae beet, 
Whether that heaven-born minister was theatri- For the world has never a heart to bleed 
cal may perhaps be open to question ; but there : : 
can be no doubt that there have been many For the woes of others : it passed along, 
‘stagey ’ scenes in the House of Commons, the And the child was alone in the hurrying throng. 
famous dagger incident doubtless being among the ; 
best known. There, however, a certain amount It lingered there in the summer day 
of theatrical effect is calculated and allowed for— Till another beggar came by that way, 
a great deal may indeed be conceded to orators 
under any circumstances; but occasionally the Whose soul was sick with the whirl and strife 
border-line between the embellishments of rhetoric Of the mystic something which men call Life. 
and the tinsel of theatricalism is over-stepped, and 
the result, effective though it may be for the He looked at the child : at its side he stopped, 
moment, is not calculated to enhance the reputa- And into its hand his last penny he dropped ; 
tion of those who indulge in such resources, 
Counsel in law cases, as we all know, have, 
as a rule, the dramatic qualities very strongly 
developed. A short time ago one of these gen- 
tlemen received a nasty rap over the knuckles. 
Posed in a very fine attitude and bursting with a i € Christ the Lord ! 
eloquence, a certain Q.C. was addressing the jury, The living presence of Christ the % - 
when the judge, interrupting him, said : ‘I must | . §& Fiercuer. 
request you to change your demeanour.’ The <= ———— 
counsel stammered out: ‘I was not aware, your | Printed and Published by W. & R. Campers, 47 Pater- 
lordship’ ‘Oh, probably it was quite uncon- | noster Row, Loybon, and 339 High Street, EDINBURGH. 2 
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In the heart of the city that’s proud and gay, 
A child stood begging one summer day. 


Then he passed along with a half-breathed sigh, 
And said, ‘ He wanted it more than I,’ 


And in him as he passed my heart adored 
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